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Che Rarky Mountains by Moonlight. 


The most beautiful, majestic, and 
awe inspiring scene of nature that 


I have ever beheld is the Rocky 
Mountains by moonlight. 


We left our beautiful little valley, 


nestled closely under Mt. Timpan- 
ogos, one fine day in autumn, with 
hearts full of hope for the beauties 
and grandeurs of nature we expect- 
ed to see;-boarded the train at our 
nearest railway station, and were 
soon on our way to view one of the 
grandest sights conceivable. 


Wending our way across the bad 
lands of Utah, we were soon in 
sight of the snowcapped peaks of 
the Rockies. Up the winding rail- 
way we went, close by the side of 
the silvery Grand, sparkling in the 
moonbeams, reflecting from every 
tiny ripple, and appearing like 
thousands of diamonds glittering in 
the sunlight. We were completely 
carried away by the beautiful scene 
and the love. of nature which filled 
every nook and corner of our hearts. 
On and on we went, now and then 
stopping at some small station for 


water or a change of crews, which 
gave us a chance to see the sur- 
rounding mountains far above us, 
with their silvery, snowy summits 
gleaming in the moonlight, seem- 
ing to beckon ts on as if they were 
conscious of the grand and beauti- 
ful scenes w hich could be viewed 
from their lofty summits above the 
clouds. Far below us glistens and 
gleams the river, while far away 
twinkle like so many stars the lights 
of some ‘peaceful village, nestled 
away up here among the mountains. 
Indistinctly can be heard the bark- 
ing -of the watch-dog, the soft low- 
ing of the cattle, or the dismal cry 
of some discontented night-bird 
winging its way across the narrow 
valley. 

But our train is ready to start 
and we must go inside for it is 
cold away up here above the clouds, 
So with one last longing look we 
leave this scene of beauty for our 
warmer berths within. Nothing can 
be heard now but the roaring of our 
train as we speed upward. We can- 
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not sleep nor do we care to, for we 
fear lest we shall miss some of these 


grand wonders of nature. 


Onward and upward we speed 
through the moonlight until at last 
we arrive at Glenwood Springs 
peacefully slumbering in this moun- 
tain solitude. Up through the nar- 
row Red Canyon we go; shooting 
through tunnels; looking straight 
above us at the tottering cliffs, 
which assume all kinds of shapes 
and forms, from man, to the lowest 
form of animal life, to birds and 
flowers, bushes and trees. On we 
go. Now we see far above us to the 
right the Mount of the Holy Cross; 
its crucifix of shining now glisten- 
ing in the moonlight, surrounded 
by frowning ledges, making a suit- 
able background for the picture our 
imagination fastens upon it. So ab- 
sorbed are we that we hardly notice 
how fast we are going until we have 
reached another station. There, far 
above us, seemingly on the very 
top of a mountain, lies a town—the 
work of man among all this work 
of nature. Oh, how weak are men! 

But we are moving again. On up 
the mountain side we go, the track 
clinging to the very sides of the 
cliffs as we speed along; seeing 
far below us the deep rugged can- 
yon with the moonbeams - “sparkling 
and dancing on the little stream 
tumbling along on its way to the 
sea. Now and then the view is lost 
as we dart behind clumps of tall 
bushes, groves of stately pines, or 
through cuts or snow-sheds on the 
mountain side. Still on and upward 
we go to meet the skies, We lose 
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sight of the trees and bushes now, 
and nothing can be seen around us, 
for it is all in darkness. On and on 
we go; it is dark still; we begin to 
think that we shall never see the 
moonlight again, when—Oh, how 
glorious! There far below us to the 
right and the left is a sea of moun- 
tains reaching skyward with their 
snowy summits. 

We are in the shadow of the 
mountain and the moon is hidden 
from view, but on all sides her 
beams fall on the frosted snow 
which glitters like millions of gems, 
while the stars twinkle and gleam in 
the frosty air as if desirous to help 
in this wonderful work. We are in 
the tops of the Rockies. Our engine 
roars, and awakens the drowsy 
echoes among the peaks and crags, 
whose reverberations echo and re- 
echo from peak to peak, until at 
last we hear only a faint sound of 
that which at first was a mighty 
roar. 

We are soon on our way down 
the mountain side. Our train rocks 
furiously, denoting to us how fast 
we are going. We regret going at 
such a speed for we realize that we 
shal soon pass from within these 
grandeurs to the vast level prairies 


of the West. We wish to get all we 


can from our short ride, so we 
keep our faces against the window 
of the car as we speed onward down 
the eastern slope of the range, past 
Pikes Peak, where we can see the 
wonderful railway clinging to its 
side, up which trains creep to the 
very summit. 

Now the canyon broadens and 
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we are 1n what might be called a 
high mountain valley. Far. to the 
right can be seen mountain peaks 
covered with crystal whiteness half 
way down to the valley. 

We soon pass from the valley in- 
to a long, gentle sloping canyon, 
down which our train rushes like 
mad. The brakes screech and 
scream until they can be heard 
above the roaring of the train. We 
are slackening our speed—what can 
be the matter? We think there can 
be no station here in this narrow 
canyon, sO we go out onto the plat- 
form of our car. By this time we 
have stopped and we find that the 
wheels of our cars have become 
heated. We shall have to stop for 
a while to let them cool. 

We step from our car and take 
a short walk across the canyon to 
free ourselves from the stiffness re- 
sulting from our long sitting in the 
cars. We find that we soon get scant 
of breath if we walk fast; for the 
air is light so. high up among the 
clouds, 

On returning from our walk we 
are informed that we have yet a few 
moments to spare, so we take a look 
around us. Just ahead the track 
seers to run directly into the moun- 
tain side. We shall soon see, for our 
train is ready to start. We resume 
our seats in the car just in time to 
see that which seemed to be the 
track entering the mountain was 
only a narrow pass in the canyon. 
Just then a porter comes through 
the car and we venture to ask a few 
questions, by which we learn that 
we are in the famous Royal Gorge 
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down which the Arkansas river 
rushes on its. way to join the “Fa- 
ther of Waters.” 


Our train seems at every moment 
to be running into the very walls of 
the canyon, but we pass every pro- 
jecting ledge, whose sides support 
iron frames on which the telegraph 
wires are hung, as there is no room 
for poles save in the river, We wish 
to see all we can of this canyon, or 
gorge, so we go out onto the plat- 
form of our train just in time to see 
the great hanging bridge disappear 
behind a projection of the ledges. 
The river rushes and roars over 
great boulders, making such a noise 
that we are almost deafened. 


We soon pass from the narrow 
canyon once more into a long nar- 
row valley. We look at the moon; 
it is almost set; we look toward the 
east where there is a rosy hue ex- 
tended toward the sky. We know 
that morning is near, and we are 
almost through the mountains. It 
grows lighter and lighter until, far 
away to the west the summits of 
the mighty snow-capped peaks glit- 
ter in the first rays of the morning 
sun, We rush on down the canyon 
and just as the sun rises, arrive at 
Pueblo, the gateway to the Rocky 
Mountains from the East. We have 
seen the Rocky Mountains by moon 
light. ; 

D. A. Woorron. 


When troubled with your eyes, 
get relief by seeing Dr, Heindsel- 
man, Taylor Bros. Co. 
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An Unexperted Caller. 


I am a young lady now and 
know a little more about the con- 
ventionalities of society than I did 
that day, You see I had just turned 
sixteen that summer and Tom, 
(Mr. Langston, he was then) was 
my first beau. , 

Mama had let me go with him 
to the Colonial Ball at his sister’s. 
I wore Great Grandmother’s old 
cream summer silk with the pink 
roses in, and felt very proud among 
all those grown up young ladies and 
gentlemen I admit I* was a little 
frightened at first but Tom was so 
kind, and after 7 had sung “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” everyone 
said so many nice things that I was 
happier than I had ever been be- 
fore. How wonderful it seemed 
among all those queerly costumed 
figures, and the profusion of flowers 
and flags; and then to sit at the 
long beautiful table by the side of 
Mr. Langston and have them call 
me ‘Miss Gardner.” That sounded 
so much more dignified than “Miss 
Phoebe.” 


The next day I had been living it 


’ 


all over again while I helped Marie 


with the washing. It was that time, 
you will remember, when Nettie 
was gone so long to stay with her 
brother, and Marie had every thing 
to do. 


Mama had gone to spend the dav 
at Aunt Sarah’s and Marie and I 
were alone. After the washing was 
done Marie went out shopping, and 
before cleaning up, I went into the 


sewing room to finish a collar } 
wanted to wear that afternoon, And 
—well, I was dressed rather queer- 
ly ; there is where the situation be- 
gan. I had on an ald green calico. 
sacque of Marie’s, a red flannel 
petticoat of Nettie’s and a pair of 
Mama’s old house slippers that 
flapped up and down at the heels 
every time I took a step. 


I was sewing and singing as hard 
as I could when I heard the door 
bell ring. There was no one else to 
answer but I, and how I did look! 
Of course I couldn't play “not at 
home; I had been singing too 


‘oudly for that. I couldn't get to my 


room to make any sort of toilet, for 
it was summer and the doors were 
open clear through to the front 
entry and I should have to pass the 
hall way. In my excitement I ran 
to mama's room and opened her 
wardrobe. The first thing I laid my 
hands on was her new black silk 
skirt. I had it on in a minute and 
was tucking Marie's sacque down 
on the inside. The bell rang again, 
so I gave some stray locks a brush 
with my hand, not daring to look in- 
to the mirror, and with a wild hope 
that the caller might be some 
stranger to whom I could play 
house-maid, I hurried out. What a 
picture I must have made; my slip- 
pers clapping up and down on the 
hard floor and mama's silk swish- 
ine on either side and trailing a 
half a yard behind. T reached the 
door and was horrified to find Mr. 
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Langston there. 


He bit his lips as | appeared but 
spoke in tones that seemed to ig- 
nore my queer appearance. 

With burning cheeks and down- 
cast eyes I invited him in. We sat 
down in the parlor, He had just 
called, he said, to see how I felt 
after the ball. I tried to talk but the 
words choked in my throat. What 
would he think! What would mama 
‘say! He talked af every thing, it 
seemed to me. Oh, why didn’t he 
go! And why did he look at me 
as though he was almost dying to 
lJaugh?? That certainly was im- 
polite, no matter what I looked like. 

At last he got up. ‘Well, Miss 
Phoebe, I suppose you were just 
ready to go calling so I shall not 
‘detain you longer.” 

That was too much. I burst into 
tears and Tom,—vwell he just stood 
there and laughed a horrid wicked 
Jaugh and then came over where 


and—called me “little girl,” 
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I had thrown myself upon the sofa. 
He looked at me a moment, still 
laughing, then he took my hand 
and 
said he did not care how I was 
dressed and for me not to mind. 
Then he sat down on the sofa and 
laughed again, but -some how I 


didn’t care so much, and was not 
nearly so anxious for him to go. 


He told me he was going back to 
college the next day and had come 
to say good bye. He asked me to 
write to him some times and before 
he left—he—kissed me. Yes, that, 
was the first time Tom ever kissed 
me. “The last time?”—Well you 
see it has been four years since 
then. He returned from college 
yesterday, and “the last time”’— 
well it was last night when I pro- 
mised to be his wife. He says he 
has loved me ever since that awful 


wash day. Eve 


Bons Sacrifice. 


“Puff, puff, ding-dong,” steamed 
the train into the little station of 
‘Clinton. The crowd on the platform 
were hurrying about busy with 
friendly greetings or saying the last 
good-byes. 

“Well, Don old boy, good bye. 
Don’t get so interested in your ex- 
ams ,that you'll forget to write,” 
said Jack, and the two young boys 
‘clasped hands warmly. 


“Yes,- my son, I echo Jack’s 
words. Write to us often and when 
this semester’s work is over come 
back home to us for the summer. 
We shall miss you very much, If 
ever you are in need of help, turn 
to me as you would to your own 
father. Your place in my heart is 
very near to Jack’s” 

“Thank you, Dr. Clifton, I ap- 
preciate your kindness. I shall try 
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to prove that your confidence is not 
misplaced,” Don answered. 
“All aboard!” called the conduct- 


or, and a young girl, who had until 
then been standing apart from the 
others, came quickly up to them. 

“Good-bye, Don,” she said simp- 
ly. 

He took her hand and gazed for a 
second into the sweet face, but there 
was no change in the sad eyes as 
they looked gravely down into hers. 
Not even for an instant would he 
betray the feelings that surged up 
in his heart. 


“Good-bye, Lola,” he said almost 
coldly, and the next moment was 
waving adieu as the train moved 
slowly away. 

It was a bitter winter’s night 
when Don Farley had come, half- 
starved, sick and nearly frozen to 
Dr. Clinton’s home to ask for a 
night’s lodging ard a chance to 
work. Tiring of the wild, rough life 
he had been living, he had left his 
companions and: roimed aimlessly 
about, vowing he would never as- 
socinte with them again. He cared 
for notting so long as his money 
lasted, but aimlessly idled his time 
away. It was not hard to give up 
his old life after he hod once de- 
termined to do so, but to lead a use- 
ful life hod never occurred to him. 

One night he found himself 
wandering abort in Clinton, with no 
money, ro home, no friends, and 
nothing to eat, with the bitterly cold 
win piercing thru his clothing; his 
situation was not a pleasant one. 
This he realized as he walked slow- 
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ly up the street. Suddenly he stop- 
ped. 

“Yes, Pll go back,” he mused, “Tt 
did look inviting to strangers out 


in the cold, and they seemed to be 
enjoying that game, too. It won't 
hurt if I do break my vow. There's 
nobody to care, anyway.” 

A peal of merry laughter rang 
out on the clear night air; a door 
closed with a bang, and the young 
man looking up, noticed, for the 
first time, a house far back from the 
road, almost hidden by the trees, 
and so white that it looked like a 
great cloud of snow. The blinds 
were raised, and going closer, he 
watched the scene thru the window. 

About the large open fireplace 
several children romped and plaved 
merrily; while, im their midst, a 
young girl sat roasting and crack- 
ing the rich brown chestnuts, and 
pausing sometimes to repeat with 
smiles some lisping word of the 
baby, to father, All was comfort 
and happiness within and the young 
man, who was watching, bitterly 
cursed the fate that gave to some 
people so much of this world’s hap- 
piness and to others misery and 
trouble. 


Surely if he tried he could find 
some help in there; but his con- 
science smote him, when he thot of 
the difference between his own life 
and the life pictured in that little 
home gathering. Would he, by go- 
ing in, contaminate the air of the 
room where that young girl breath- 
ed in innocence and purity. But he 
was freezing. He would tell then 
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what his life had been, and if they 
repulsed him—no matter. 

Generous-hearted Dr. Clifton had 
listened to the sad story. Beneath it 
all he saw the latent good, and his 
kind heart soon warmed to the poor 
boy; and, altho the neighbors had 
“never heard of such a thing as 
him a takin’ an entire stranger 
right into his own home, and a 
makin’ over him jujst like one of 
the family,’ Don Farley stayed at 
the Elms. The two years he had 
lived in the Christian home had 
made a marked change in him. Sur- 
rounded by the gentle influences of 
home, and associating with a girl, 
who to him was a model of what a 
girl should be, it was not long be- 
fore his ideas had materially chang- 
ed and he was living a good, useful 
life. He was now working his way 
thru college. 

His three friends were unconsci- 
ously silent as they drove slowly 
back to the Elms. Each was occu- 
pied with his own thots, and all 
were thinking of Don. How they 
shovld miss him! The two weeks 
he had spent with them had been 
a time of perfect pleasure; and now 
they were going back without him. 
Neither Dr, Clifton nor Jack carried 
back such an aching heart as did 
Lola. 

Why had he been so cold and 
distant? Didn’t he care for her? 
Was he glad he was leaving? Had 
he only been amusing himself for 
a few weeks’ pastime ? 

“Well, if he doesn’t”—thot. Lola, 
as she dropped her head. on, the 
cushions and closed her eyes weari- 
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ly. She could not disguise from her- 
self the fact that she cared for him 
now, and if he didn’t care for her, 
it made her unrequited affection 
only the sweeter to her. The thot 
that they, could be nothing to each 
other did not present itself; but to 
him the difference in their lives. was 
painfully evident, Altho he knew 
he could never care for another girl, 
he had vowed that the few weeks 
they had been together should be 


_their last. 
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The trees were beginning to shoot 
forth their green leaves, the birds 
sang joyously among the branches, 
and everywhere tiny blades were 
peeping up, Everything was awak- 
ing into a new life—slowly awaking 
from a long winter sleep. 

In a little room of a dingy lodg- 
ing-house in P—, a young man sat 
at a table, his head resting in his 
hands and his slim fingers running 
nervously thru his dark hair. The 
pile of open books seemed to have 
no interest for him, yet with un- 
tiring patience, he read over and 
over again, the closely written 
pages , pausing now and then, to 
look out of the open window and 


‘breathe in the fresh, warm air. 


“Hello, Don! still ;at that worri- 
some book?” suddenly called a 
voice from the doorway. “There’s 
all kinds of things going on, and 
here you sit hour after hour, wor- 
rying yourself sick over those pesky 
lessons. You don’t catch me _study- 
ing my eyes, out when there’s fun 
to be had. Put your books up and 
come with me to the sports.” 
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“Not today, George. It’s exami- 
nation all next week, you know.” 

“Oh, bother the examinations!” 

“Well, ’'m not going to fail, if I 
can help it. By the way, have you 
made up that work the Professor 
has called for so many times?” . 

“No. [’m going to the sports, 
work cr no work. Kelly is to call 
for me, and I’m going.” 

“Kelly is not a good companion 
for you, George. What would your 
mother think if she knew your as- 
sociates? Give up today’s pleasure 
and stay with me.” Argument did 
no good, and thinking that he might 
help to keep his weak and erring 
roommate out of trouble, Don de- 
cided to go. 

The. day was perfect. The sun 
shone bright and warm, and the air 
was redolent with the odors of. open- 
ing buds, and plants. When the 
sports were ovcr, Don, in some way, 
lost his corprnion. This vexed him 
not a little, but krowing it would 
be useless to hunt for him in the 
crowd, and thinking that he might 
have gone to drive with some of 
his friends, Don walked quickly to- 
ward home. Coming to a little by- 
street, he turned down it to get 
away from the crowd, that he might 
have a chance to think—to think of 
home—the only home he had ever 
Inowr—of Dr. Ciifton and Jack, 
end—I ols. 

Tare’, ener aris ecddenly dis- 
turbed his reveriec, “nd knowing in- 
etinstive’y thot George w1s in some 
trouble, ke brrried forward. A cry 
of “Don!” rang out in such fright- 
ened and appealing tones, that his 
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heart gave one great bound, and 
springing forward, he reached the 
spot just in time to snatch a club 
from a fellow’s hand, as it was fal- 
ling thru the air upon the head of 
the unfortunate George, who 
crouched, half thru fear and half 
thru drink at the feet of his giant 
assilant. Don, with one blow, sent 
the unsuspecting Dutchman reeling 
backwards. The next instant he was 
caught in almost an iron grasp as 
the drunken brute rushed toward 
him, with the ferocity of a tiger. 

“You are my prisoners!’ some 
one suddenly said, and a_ strong 
hand grasped an arm of each. The 
Dutchman, with a cry of ‘Ach, 
Gott!” tried fiercely to jerk away, 
but each time was caught and held 
more firmly than before. Realizing 
his helplessness, he cried excitedly, 
“I do nottings. You take him. He 
hit me. I do nottings.” 

Lon turned in a bewildered way 
to the man in blue beside him, and 
was just going to explain when the 
policeman checked him by saving 
roughly : 

“Tf you've anything to say, say it 
in court.” 

His heart sank as he realized the 
position he was in. He looked 
around for George, He was no- 
where to be seen. During the fight, 
he had found a chance to sneak 
owiy, nd leave his preserver to 
trike the consequences he himself 
cecaryed, 

The two were marched away by 
ther eoptor—one struggling and 
cecliringe his innocence, the other 
cum cond thotfel, 
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What mattered it? Who was 
there to care, anyway? George had 


a mother and a home, while he—no 
one would grieve about him. And 
Lola? Well, perhaps she didn’t 
care, either. Even if she did, it only 
made matters worse. He would suf- 
fer for someone else’s sins, and if 
she believed him guilty, so much 
the better. She would forget him 
then; and, altho his heart ached at 
the thot, he knew that it was the 
better course. That George would 
be too weak to confess the truth, he 
well knew; but, after all, the sacri- 
fice was sweet to him, and if he suf- 
fered unjustly here, what would be 
his reward after it was all over? 
With such thots as these crowd- 
ing out the more selfish ones, he 
Iet them take him quietly away. 
On Monday morning school open- 
ed for the final week of work. There 
was an unusual murmur among 
the students as they stopped to 
greet each other in the halls; and 
little knots of inquisitive people 
were continually gathered about 
certain individu-ls, who seemed to 
know: all about some mysterious 
offair. At last the storm cloud burst. 
When chapel convened, the Presi- 
dent arose, and with few prelimi- 
nories told the school plainly but 
briefly that one of their number— 
one whom they had loved and 
trusted and allowed good, pure girls 
nd boys to associate with—had so 
far forgotten his manhood and his 
respect for himself and his. school, 
that the town officers had found it 
necessiry to take him into custody. 
On Saturday after the games, un- 


able longer to bear the association 
of respectable people,he had sneaked 
down a little back-street and en- 
joyed himself in the highest revel- 
ries, where the police found him 
mixed up in an angry brawl with a 
drunken fellow. : 

“The town has turned him over 
to us,” continued the President, pro- 
viding we do not let him go un- 
punished, and I, in turn, give him 
to you, Above all things, let us not 
have it said that this University up- 
holds law-breakers. Will the young 
man please come forward?” 

There was breathless silence, A 
slim, dark-haired boy arose and 
walked: quickly but steadily to the 
front. His arms were crossed on his 
chest; a bitter, scornful smile play- 
ed about his firm lips; his face was 
stern and haughty ; but all the hard- 


ness was contradicted by the half- 


pitying, half-holy and forgiving 
light that shone in his sad eyes. 

A murmur like the rustling of the 
wind passed thru the room: as the 
students looked at thet fixed statue 
aad Abid ise. Dam Fores: ofee ie 
graduate! Could he be the 
euilty one? Surely it was so. There 
was proof enough: and the love 
they had had for’him turned to de- 
fiont hotred. Was there “nv repent- 
anee about him? No. .Well, there 
shold be no mercy. 

The trial was not 9 lone one, for 
there were few to defend him. The 
Dutchman could do little -lse than 
sox, “I do nottings. He hit me: I 
do nottings,” 

A forgiving love and fellow fecl- 
ing among some students almost 


lore 
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won for him a pardon, but some, 
thinking ‘they, would be doing. a 
kindness to the school, brot to light 
Don’s past life, and there the trial 
ended. He was condemned and ex- 
pelled from school, while one, who 
could by a word, have saved him, 
let him leave in disgrace. 

Don went back to his lodgings 
with wounded pride and a saddened 
heart. There he found a letter from 
Dr. Clifton. They had heard of the 
sad affair, but of course could not 
and would not believe it. Jf he 
would only write to them and tell 
them all, they would do everything 
to clear his name. 

No answer ever went back to the 
Elms. Dr. Clifton went to the lodg- 
ings, but Don had gone. 

Months passed, but no one heard 
anything from him. Vainly did Dr. 
Clifton hunt for him, and slowly, 
but surelv, did Lola pine away thru 
her love for him. 

George Sutton was very ill—so ill 
that he was not expected to live. 
Would someone find Don Farley for 
him? He must see him before he 
died. 


Don was found, and the— story 
told. George did not die, for, after 
the story was once known and his 
friend’s name had’ been cleared, the 
happiness of a free conscience lent 
strength, where before it had weigh- 
ed him down, 

It was evening. Don sat in the 
sume litle room looking absently in- 
to the dying fire. What would he 
do now, and where should he go? 
and Lola—what if she loved him 
vet, could, he—would it be right to 
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go home once more? No! no more 
now than before. : 

Some, one knocked, but without 
an answering summons, Dr. Clifton 
opened the door. 

‘““My son,” he cried, clasping the 
young man to his heart, while his 
voice shook with emotion, “thank 
Heaven I have found you at last. 
Why did you leave me to hunt for 
you, as hunt for you I did, but in 
vain. Come home with me. I can- 
not live without you. Jack is gone, 
and 1 want you back again.’ 

“Dr. Clifton! Father! But, no. 
That would be cowardly. Dr. .Clif- 
ton, you must try to forget me.” 
Don clung to a chair for support. 
His voice choked with sorrow, but 
he continued : 

“Dr. Clifton, I love your daugh- 
ter, but after what I have _ been, 
what I was before I saw her, I 
would rather—” 

“Thank God, it is mutual,” broke 
in the old man, and great tears ran 
down his cheeks, “Say nothing of 
the past, Don, Lola is waiting for 
you, Her-every action since your 
trouble goes to prove it, and I 
would rather have you for mv own 
son: than anyone else | know.” 

MERLING DENNIS, 


In buying jewelry; watch and 
jewelry repairing, it is of the ut- 
most importince to go. to Taylor 
Bros. Co., where the best goods are 
sold, st the lowest possible price, 
and the repairing is of the most su- 
perior character. Call and be con- 
vinced. 
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Last Friday 
the. basket 
baht i t.etatim 
went north to 
play with the 
| ae Dees a 
and the W. S. 
As,’ for~ the 
last. time this 
season. The 
int Stoo aie 
was _ played 
with the L.D. 
5: Us otcSalt 
bake City. 
During. the 
early part of 
the first half 
Greenwood 
got. his ankle 


fe) badly hurt he had to stop plaving. 
Later in the game, Adams got his 
toe knocled out of place and was 
also handictpped in his playing. 
Notwithstanding. these serious ac- 
cidents, the bovs in white and blue 
very ablv ran up the score of 62 to 
19, against the “Saints.” Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the 
ewame was the ease with which 
‘Adonis bastreted 32 points while his 
opponent, Tanner, made but 4. 


We were somewhat surprised at 
tre rect of the game with the W, 
S A. We expected to win out, but 
the other fellows did that for us. 
Three of or men were knocked out 
and during the latter half of the 
eae there were but four of them 
able to play. As a result, the score 
was 14 to 16 in favor of the Ogden 
boys. 


a io)-p 


On account of the Mrs. Kunz- 
Baker ‘lecture Saturday night, Feb. 
18th, there were a great many peo- 
ple who did not attend the game be- 
tween the W. S.A., and. the B. Y. 
U., who otherwise would have done 
so. However, over 300 enthusiasts 
witnessed the game, and cheered 
wildly when the boys in white and 
blue made the first three or four 
brskets. The first half was not very 
interesting after the first few 
throws, it being too one sided. 
When the whistle blew ending the 
first half, the score was 22 to 5 in 
our favor. The visitors saw that 
they had not been playing ball, and 
redoubled their energy in the sec- 
ond half. They held our boys down 
to six points, while they made three, 
When the game was ended, the of- 
ficial score stod, 30 to 10 in,our fa- 
vor, ard each team knew that. it had 
been playing ball. 

Mr, Freeman Bassett refereed the 
game and showed his ability as 
usual in. giving prompt and fair de- 
cisions. 


Srieuce Notes. 


It is astonishing to note the high 
speed atttined by some of the latest 
improved automobiles. At the Flori-~ 
da rices'- during ‘the: first of * the 
month, Mr. H. S, Bowden: succeed- 
ed in driving his Mercedes racer one 
mile in’ 324-5 seconds, or at the 
rte of tog 3-4 tniles an hour. H. 
W. Fletcher covered roo ‘miles in 
one horr and eighteen minutes and 
twenty-four seconds. As will readily 
be scen this 1s about twice as fast 
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as the ordinary local train. travels. 
It is possible that in the future our 
local travel might be carried on by 
the automobile, and our: railroads 
reserved for long distances and 
freighting. This could easily be 


done if the government insisted on 
having good roads everywhere. 


Sir Oliver Lodge has made some 
very successful experiments in dis- 
pelling atmospheric fogs by the use 
of electricity. The Scientific Ameri- 
can says of him: “At Liverpool the 
inventor practically demonstrated 
its efficacy for the dispersion of riv- 
er fogs. The apparatus was erect- 
ed on one of the banks of the Mer- 


sey (England) and although the. 


potential of the current employed 
was not abnormally high, yet a 
clear space of about 180 feet in’ ra- 
dius around the discharging points 
was completely cleared of fog, the 
moisture of which it was formed 
being deposited. For the dispersion 
of such natural river fogs, the in- 
ventor suggests the suspension of 
barbed wires on either bank paral- 
lel to the river, and carried at a 
sufficient height from the ground as 
not to affect the traffic below. Posi- 
tive electricity would be discharged 
from the wire points on one bank 
and negative current from the cor- 
responding wire points on the oppo- 
site bank, In this manner the water- 
way could be maintained absolutely 
clear to a sufficient height for the 


shipping. 
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How often 
we hear the 
1.0 Guitlot Tye 
“With whom 
are you study- 
ing Pt ie 
question is al- 
right in its 
place, but it 
would be bet- 
ter for pupils 
if each would 
ask himself 
“How. am. I 
studying ? ’ 
The teacher 
is an impor- 
tant factor, 
but the pupil 
is a more im- 
portant one. 

A few things about. practicing: 
The important thing in the study of 
music is not alone in practicing, but 
in knowing how to practice. The 
mental power and the physical 
power go hand in hand and will 
bring svecess if carried to the end. 
In practicing it is always best to put 
the greatest amount of work on the 
things that are most distasteful to 
you, 


The Music school expects’ in the 
near future to put on the opera, 
“The Beggar Boy.” 


Did you hear Mantella and her 
company? No? Then you missed a 
rare treat. 
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Che Guthrie Lertures. 


The ‘students 
of the Univer- 
sity should 
congratulate 
themselves on 
the opportu- 
nities afford- 
ed them to 
come into 
closer touch 
with the larg- 
er thought of 
the educa- 


tional world. 
The Polyso- 
phical Soci- 


ety. is doing 
excellent ser- 

Mie) vice in secur- 
ing us privileges along this line, and 
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the expense is merely nominal. Prof. 
Guthrie’s lectures now being ren- 
dered are an example, and the pat- 
ronage he is receiving is certainly 
indicative of a high order of ap- 
preciation..In his first lecture, “The 
Theory of the Comic,” Prof, Gu- 
thrie made clear the fact that the 
comic deserves a high place in our 
literature, and he emphasized the 
thought that it should be elevated 
from the low plane it now occupies 
in America. Perhaps the central 
thought of his lecture Friday after- 
noon on “The Social Worth of the 
Rogue,” is that progress in morals 
involves a breach of the existing 
moral code, which, as he proved in 
his evening lecture, is a temporary 
establishment of conduct, a transi- 
tory standard, depending for its 
permanency upon the will of ever 
changing majorities. We shall at- 
tempt no analytical comment of his 
lectures at this time, but have only 
to say that he is exhilarating; that 
he stimulates thought; that he 
leaves one in an attitude of suspend- 
ed judgment, awaiting further de- 
velopments;.and what is best of 
all, that he inspires one with a 
keen desire to persist in an investi- 
gation of the interesting questions 
that he raises, Students of litera- 
ture and sociology will particular- 
ly appreciate him. 
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MORE IMPROVEMENTS. 


At a mass meeting held on the 
anniversary of Washington’s birth- 
day, the Student Body assumed 
$325.00 of the expenses necessary 
to securing the services of a coach 
for the remainder of the year. This 
is pretty good evidence of the fact 
_ that we want one, and equally as 
good evidence that we shall have 
one. 

The things we want next are a 
grand stand and bleachers on the 
campus, and a gallery race track in 
the gymnasium. The campus im- 
provements will no doubt be ready 
for the spring meets, as the boys 
have already taken hold of the af- 
fair in their enthusiastic way. We 
hardly look for the race track to be 
put in before another season be- 
gins; still we modestly but suggest- 
ively suggest that it will be entirely 
in order for the Board to take this 
question up and be prepared to of- 
fer us a surprise party when we 
assemble next fall. Aside from the 
need of the enclosed track for win- 
ter training, the uses to which it 
might profitably and advantageous- 
ly be put have been brought forcibly 
to our notice at every league game 
of basket ball. Only a small part of 
the numbers that come to see the 
games can find either sitting or 
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standing ‘room from which ‘the 
games may be watched satisfactori- 
ly. If we enlarge the seating capa- 
city of the gymnasium it will be a 
direct means of increasing revenue 
for the support of athletics. 

In view of what the Student Body 
has done; what it is doing; and 
what it will continue to do, we do 
not hesitate to ask favorable con- * 
sideration at the hands of the Board 
of the request above made. 


The last League game of the sea- 
son will be played here to-morrow 
evening between the S. S. D. team 
and our boys in blue. The local 
team is greatly handicapped, some 
of the leading players not being 
able to enter the game and some of 
those who will enter not being in 
good condition. Still 
victory. 


we, expect 


The write-up in the Gold and 
Blue of their first game with us is 
decidedly amusing. If it was meant 
as a comic effort we can see the 
point of view, otherwise we are at 
a loss to understand the state of 
mind of the one who wrote it. 


Same place; same work, 'Clean- 
ing, deying and repairing. Tem- 
pleton Cleaning Co., opposite P. O. 
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Glimpses of Progress, 


Many conflicting reports come to 
us regarding the situation in Rus- 
sia and the Czar’s attitude in refer- 
ence thereto. Strongly supported 
rumors have induced quite a general 
belief that the Czar and his coterie 
of advisers are now ready to con- 
sider terms of peace. This not only 
is welcome news, but a reflection of 
sound reason, In the face of this, 
however, come the advices that the 
decision is in favor of continuing 
the war to a “finish.” If this be true 
it will no doubt accentuate the re- 
volutionary movement already as- 
suming such formidable propor- 
tions, and more royal heads may be 
expected to fall. 


Unfortunate Russia has appar- 
ently gained a point at the hands of 
the North Sea Commission, the de- 
cision being in substance that the 
Russian admiral was justified tn- 
der the circumstances in acting as 
he did. No opinion is ventured on 
the question of the presence or ab- 
sence of Japanese torpedo-boats, 
but the admiral is justified on the 
ground that he believed his ships en- 
dangered. This remarkable and un- 
expected decision has excited the 
indignation of the English people. 
Their opinion, as expressed through 
the press, is that arbitration has 
been given a setback, and that neu- 
tral vessels have been placed in a 
dangerous predicament. Some pa- 
pers loudly proclaim against the 
action of England in ever submit- 
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ting such a vital question to the 
Hague tribunal. 

A proposition to obviate such 
occurrences in the future is now be- 
ing agitated. The idea is to establish 
neutral zones of commerce, and 
thus to confine actual warfare with- 
in much smaller limits: Limitation 
of war is a step in the direction of 
its supression; and, judging from 
the present trend of public senti- 
ment, we may look forward to the 
future with optomistic expectations. 

The “Industrial Revolution” of 
the past century has evolved combi- 
nations of corporate interests so 
gigantic as to give occasion for 
great concern and alarm in all parts 
of our country. To subserve the in- 
terests of the people, a strong party 
favors government control of rail- 
roads and other corporate interests 
of general public concern. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who like Lincoln, 
is a keen observer and a skilful in- 
terpreter o fthe underlying facts of 
social progress, voices a large pub- 
lic demand in this regard. At a re- 


‘cent meeting of the Union League 


Club of Philadelphia, he took the 
opportunity of discussing this im- 
portant question. He referred to 
Lincoln’s expression of faith in the 
whole people, and urged that it is 
the duty of business men not to 
thwart but to guide the people in 
their attempt to regulate properly 
corporate activity. Roosevelt is ex- 
emplifying the doctrine that when 
the people speak public servants 
must respond. The recent decision 
in the Beef Trust case marks a dis- 
tinctive gain for the policy of larger 
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governmental control of all corpo- 
rate interests, and is a precursor of 
greater achievements in the near fu- 
ture. The administrators of organ- 
izations that have to do with inter- 
state commerce must share ‘their 


control with the people’s civic rep- 
resentatives. 


That the world is growing better, 
that progress in all lines is not a 
mere dream of the optomist, will 
scarcely be denied; and still there 
are problems constantly arising in 
our social and industiral life that 
should give rise to grave apprehen- 
sion and persistent, earnest criti- 
cism. Apropos of this question, 
President Kingsbury at the late 
State teachers’ convention in Salt 
Lake City, read a very able paper 

1 “Education and Crime.” It was 
shown that in at least three Euro- 
pean nations education and crime 
had increased together, while in 
some others statistics presented the 
inverse ratio. Of course it would 
be extravagant to assume that in 
the first case education was respon- 
sible for the increase of crime, and 
yet the coincidence is peculiarly 
suggestive. Space will not permit 
a discussion of this subject here, but 
suffice it to s1v that the sentiment is 
widespread »mong prceminent edu- 
cators that the moral and religious 
n*ture of mn‘is being woefully ne- 
glected in this advance ing ase of 
commercialism and individwalis: Nn. 
Marion Crawford declares the pub- 
lic conscience is one hundred years 
behind the public intellect. Our 
strenuous life and the multitude of 
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demands society is making upon us, 

tends to blunt our moral sense, and ~ 
as a result we have the suggestion 

that this year of “grace” should be 

written this year of “graft.” Self-. 
aggrandisement prompt men in 

high places to- sacrifice personal 

honor, violate public trusts, and out- 

rage public confidence. A case in 

our own State now forces itself up- 

on us. We accept with reluctance 

and regret the disclosures that bring 

our St. Louuis Exposition commit- 

tee, or some of the important mem- 

bers thereof, into disrepute. The 

case is surprising and despicable 

and invites our severest censure. 

What is the panacea for this preva- 

lent graft disease? 


Exchanges. 


We are looking forward to the 
girls’ issue of the Drury Mirror. 


Acorn, when your original ma- 
terial is so good, why do you bor- 
row so much ? 


The editorial, “ ‘Can't? . Versus 
‘Do,’ in the February number of 
The Crimson is good considering 
that the subject 1 1S by no means new. 


Among our new exchanges we 
find The Nermal. Mirror, of Al- 
bion, Idaho 


Bring me cheerful messages or 
none,—E.v. 


The Pharos has expressed a de- 
sire to know what we meant by sug- 
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gesting “‘a different arrangement of 
the contents.” We admit the in- 
definiteness of the suggestion, but 
“a hint to the wise is sufficient.” 
There is an improvement in the 
latest issue, tho the editorials still 
appear on the first page and the 
advertisements are distributed 
throughout the paper, giving one 
a suggestion of “pi.” The exchange 
column is one of the best we have 
seen. 


The Whitman College Pioneer of 
Walla Walla, Wash., is a bright, 
newsy little paper. It is always in- 
teresting and seems to reflect the 
“college spirit,” even at this dis- 
tance. The editorials are especially 
good. 


The Art de- 
partment — is 
proud of the 
art student, 
King Driggs, 
for the recog- 
nition receiv- 
ed from out 
of the State. 


The  frontis- 
piece of last 
issue, Wash- 
i St Oat’ s 
Birthplace, 
has been 
chosen to ad- 
orn the calen- 
dar of one of 
the firms of 


Denver. 
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Six new drawing tables have beem 
made for the Draughting depart~ 
ment. 


The frontispiece of this issue is: 
the work of Mark Cram. 


You will soon see in the corridors 
posters made in the Art department 
advertising the Arts and Industries. 
ball which will decidedly. be the 
greatest artistic and social success 
of the season. 


There is a standing exhibit of 
paintings in the Studio. 


Emphasis is now being placed om 
out-door sketching by all students. 
in drawing classes. 

The students of the Dressmaking 
and Millinery departments are be- 
ginning their study of spring at- 
tire. We soon expect to see the 
ladies of these departments exhibit- 
ing their work. 


Some of Miss Young’s draw- 
ing classes have been making a spe- 
cial study of the story corrolation 
work during the past month. 


The pictures that were used for 
the decoration of College Hall om 
Washington's Birthday were very 
pleasing. 


Colvin Fletcher was with us 2 
part of last week. 


The students of Painting A are 
doing some very creditable work. 
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Locals. 


The ’07’s always have good class 
meetings, but none of them has 
eclipsed in enthusiasm the one held 
‘Friday, February 24th. The class 
gave an ovation to their basket ball 
team. for their late victories. The 
way they “put it over’ the H. S. 
*o5’s, February 23rd, made them 
truly deserving of the honors con- 
ferred on them. One feature of the 
program was a poem entitled “Ex- 
celsior, composed and read by Wm. 
Murdock. It made the members feel 
the inspiration of their class motto 
as they never had before. 

Bessie Spence was elécted to suc- 
ceed Louis Colton as vice-president, 
and Hamilton Gardner to succeed 
E. A. Johnson as manager of sports. 
Gardner says we are going to do 
great things in the spring contest. 


It is interesting to see how the 
students of Theory C. practice silent 
and individual study. No doubt 
they believe in co-education by pairs. 


The Kindergartners went after 
water-cress Saturday. From _ the 
noise they made on their return we 
judged that they had a “jolly good 
time.” 

The officers of the Student Body 
arranged the following program 
which was rendered on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday : 

“Medley of National Airs’—Or- 
chestra. 

“America”—The school. 


Prayer—Prof. Osmond. 

“The Sword of Bunker Hill”— 
Prof, Lund. 

“Soldier Song’—The Kindergar- 
ten. 

Speech—Pres. Brimhall. 

“The Star Spangled Banner”’— 
Pearl Boren 

Address—W. J. Snow. 

“The Flag Without a Stain’— 
Florence Jepperson. 

“Genevieve’’—F lorence 
son and Jos. McAllister. 

“The Man Without a Country,” 
Reading—H. Manwaring. 

“Jolly Companions’—Orchestra. 

Prayer—Mr. Freestone. 


Jepper- 


The pictures from the Art 
School, “Washington, at. Valley 
Forge,” and “Washington’s Birth- 
place,’ that were placed in College 
Hall, February 22nd, are fme.” The 
students are getting so that they 
expect something new from this de- 
partment on every special occasion. 


Pres. Holbrook visited Devotion- 


al, Friday morning, as also did 
Prot. Guthrie. 
The. lectures given »by Prot: 


Guthrie of the Chicago Extension 
Bureau are well attended and much 
appreciated. 


Mr. McKay, president of the 
Inter-state > Basket Ball League, 
visited school Monday and spoke to 
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the students at Devotional. Prof. 
Mclxendrick also addressed them, 
and asked each to think whether or 
not he was “‘a barnacle on the old 
ship, the B,. Y¥..U. 

The Ladies’ chorus sang the 
“Song of Industry” Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

Many of the students are wonder- 
ing whether the new coach that is 
coming, runs on wheels as other 
coaches do. 


Something that might have been 
quite serious happened in the Train- 
ing building the other evening. Miss 
Larsen had called a meeting in her 
office, and while waiting for a light 
she sat talking to a trainer. Just 
then Miss T—raining Teacher came 
in, and, recognizing Miss L. in the 
twilight, tip-toed towards her; laid 
her arm around her neck and bowed 
to embrace her. The victim shrunk 
back and gasped in a manly voice, 
“Oh, Oh! Good evening, Miss T— 
raining Teacher.” His voice evi- 
dently broke the spell and saved 
two lives. 


Quite a number wondered why 
Clark took an encyclopedia to the 
lecture with him. 


It is strange how some people will 
get names mixed. The other day 
Bert R. went up to Merle C. and 
said, “Well, Hattie, how are you?” 


The basket ball game played at 
Heber Saturday night between the 
Preparatory team and the Heberites 
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was very interesting. Victory was 
claimed by our boys. 


Girl in that crowded party)—‘“I 
do wish the boys would keep off my 
toes.’ 

Boy (glancing at her feet) — 
“Well, my friend, they have paid 
for their tickets and have a right in 
the hall,”’ 


The Commercials expect to hold 
their annual party the week before 
Conference vacation. Details will be 
given later. 


J. M. Redd, cashier of the Col- 
lege National Bank abscounded last 
week. No currency is missing and 
the students are delighted. No re- 
ward is offered for his capture and 
return. 


Why do the teachers not occupy 
the seats on the rostrum as far as 
thy will accomodate them during 
devotional exercises? Those seats 
are sour grapes to us tall fellows 
standing around the sides, or sit- 
ting upon the registers. 


Why is it considered just for the 
students of the Normal School, the 
High School, the Music School, and 
the School of Arts and Industries 
to unite their classes in athletic 
sports and then say to the Com- 
mefcials, “Becattse you are not 
numerically strong enough to vote 
against us we will divide you?” 


Why do some students stop in the 
hall and blockade the line of march 
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from devotional eercises? We ad- 
mire the glimpse of your fine form 
as it vanishes into your class room 
quite as well as we do the close ob- 
servation we get of you as you 
turn around and face us at that 
critical place. “Students,” does not 
always mean boys. 


At the last meeting of the Speech 
Improvement Club, the following 
officers were elected for the second 
semester : Georgia Hoagland, presi- 
dent; Clarence Jacobs, vice-presi- 
dent; Susie Paxton, secretary; An- 
drew Rasmussen, treasurer, and 
Elmer Jacobs reporter. The mem- 
bers present considered and discuss- 
ed the best means of interesting the 
students in the work of the Club; 
and it was suggested as a good plan 
to present programs of general in- 
terest and instruction. There is no 
doubt of the future success of this 
organization. We anticipate a large 
enrollment, and cordially welcome 
students desiring to increase their 
power of verbal expression to join 
us. There is no mistake; it means 
development for each member. 


Bulbs for indoor and outdoor 


planting now ready. 
Wilford Perry, 
208 West Center Street. 


For shoe repairing and rubber 
heels, go to Bert Hedquist, 89 
Academy Avenue. 


Best Groceries at lowest prices. 


Wilford Perry, 


Kindergarten Notes. 


Say, we did have a good time and 
one we shall not forget very soon. 
Where? Oh, yes, of course, you 
were not all there. Why at Miss Ot- 
teson’s Valentine party. The colors 
were pink and white and they look- 
ed very delicate and pretty. The re- 
freshments were delicious. Those 
games were interesting, too, all but 
one, and that was too much like ex- 
amination, We must not forget lit- 
tle Cupid. Yes, he was there, with 
his bow and arrow, and it looks as 
tho some of his shots may prove 
fatal, or at least leave serious 
wounds. We really think the boys 
smiled as they never smiled before. 


The Kindergarten department has 
the distinction of keeping the most 
orderly rooms in the school. This 
doesn’t mean “Jest ‘fore Christ- 
mas.” 


The beautiful spring weather was 
so inviting that we decided to take 
the children for a walk. We took 
them up to the campus and let them 
try their speed on the track. They 
pronounced the work that is being 
done up there, entirely satisfactory. 


Talk about correlating subjects, 
how is this? 


Prof. Hickman—“What did Jes- 
us clo while here in Judea?” 

Edith (wishing the next labora- 
tory hour over)—‘“He traveled 
around, teaching the people, and 
performing many experiments.” 


170. THE WHITE 

We didn’t all get left on that bob- 
sleigh ride proposition after all. 
Last Saturday morning a crowd of 
the girls, chaperoned by Mrs. D., 
held up a coal wagon and refused 
to let the driver proceed until he 
consented to take them for a drive. 
Of course he saw at once that it was 
“useless to strive against fate,” so 
he drove the girls around for a 


AND BLUE. 


while and considered himself lucky 
to get off so easily. 


“Variety is the spice of life,” but 
too much spice becomes tiresome. 
The variety of classrooms that we 
have had since holidays, has caused 
mere change to become somewhat 
monotonous. 


Mew York Clothing Go. 


Carries the best lines of Men’s and Boy’s Clothing, Shoes, 
Hats, Underwear, Neckwear, Collars and Cuffs to be found 
in Provo, Also clean and repair Suits at $1.00 per month. 
Best Line Ladies’ Shoes, Hosiery and Underwear. Before 
buying call and see them, they will save you money on all 
lines. Good Goods at Lowest Prices and the best of treat- 
ment is our motto. 2% 2% so ee 


New York Clothing Co., 


No. 28 North Academy Avenue, Provo, Utah. 


Provo Gommercic! and Savings Bank. 
Capital. $100,000.. 
OFFICERS: 


Reed Smoot, President. J. T. Farrer, Cashier. 
C. E. Loose, Vice President. J. A. Buttle, Asst. Cashier. 


GENERAL BANKING 
me SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. 2.2% 


